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WRITERS AND EDITORS ARE PARTNERS 





The profession of writing has been termed 
a@ lonely one. It is true the writer creates 
his product alone in the solitary company of 
his typewriter. But his work is a two-fold, 
two-way one. For it is one of the communics 
tion channels of the world. Unless he writes 
merely for his own pleasure, he must always 
seek to share his thoughts and feelings. So 
he not only writes but also tries to sella 
ms. is not complete until it has found some 
reader receptive to its ideas. 


This mesns thet » writer and editor inev- 
itsbly sre two ends of the seme string. They 
must vork together as members of an effici- 
ent team. They must be mutuslly helpful and 
understanding of each other's problems. The 
job of esch is to help the other put his best 
foot forwerd. Neither is self-sufficent and 
neither can use the other exclusively. They 
need not shsere the same identical views, but 
as craftsmen they are complementary. For both 
their purposes they accomplish most if each 
stands to profit and sadvance himself in his 
chosen profession. 


Naturally, such a condition requires both 
to exercise restraint, good judgment ana to 
be as mutually helpful as possible. Neither 
must be csreless of the other's best inter- 
ests. Zach must be kindly disposed to plans 
the other has in mind. For it is most truly 
@ partnership not only in the matter of fi- 
nances, but also in creative accomplishment. 
Each must supplement the work of the other. 


Probably the first order of business is a 
workable and presumably profitable ms. hiany 
literarily inclined authors resct with ill- 
concesled loathing and condescension sat the 
mere mention of so plebeian a subject as the 
matter of selling. They write for art &their 
own personal satisfaction. Both are laudable 
motives. But if writing is to be at all func 
tional, it must reflect the interests of the 
editor and the reader. a writer should nev- 
er be subservient to them, nor should eith- 
er of them seek to dominate, much 1less cheap- 
enanauthor's effort. Cnce agsin, we see the 
sensitive balance in human relations so nec- 
essary in this whole matter. It cannot ever 
be emphasized too much, for without itno good 
writing or editing can be accomplished. 


An editor therefore, has a right to expect 
a writer to supply him with a good ms. This 
cen mean many things to many people. First, 
it means a clean, well typed and ably "pre- 
sented" script. Cne that the editor wil) not 
have to have practically rewritten, checked 
for errors of fact and usage. I am just the 
critic and teacher for whom working scripts 
are the order of the day. ButI'moften amaz- 
ed at the mss. some writers send out of the 
office. Mss. I would find it difficult to be 
interested in if I were the author, becsuse 
they are so slipshod, so full of very clear 
defects and disorders. The creative spirit, 


I have found, needs the best possible work- 
ing conditions. One's attention must be fo- 
cused on its problems and enthusiasms, nev- 
er distracted by a mess of mistakes and dis- 
order. 


Second, a good ms. means a strong one, in 
which a good story and an exciting thought, 
an important idea and s memorable emotionare 
clearly apparent. Not only that, but all of 
these are timed and designed to fit into an 
editor's needs. No writer can be expected to 
read the inner working of an editor's mind. 
You cannot know all the office problems, the 
failures anda the resulting changes that the 
editor must wrestle with. But you can bring 
in a ms. that bears some relation to thekind 
of magazine he is presently publishing. The 
best ms. in the world sent to the wrong mae 
azine et the wrong time, does not stand much 
of a chance. 


a good ms. has "hooks" in it. Without any 
letter from the author, it nevertheless says 
in a variety of ways, I ama good ms. You 
ought to publish me now, because one, two,é& 
lots more reasons. This the chief differeme 
a professional ms. and that from an inexper- 
ienced writer. 1 see so many, many mss that 
I enjoy reading, but could do without. There 
is nothing that makes me sit up, exclaim to 
Elva, "This is a touching ms." I don't care, 
and I should! 


I could say agein that it is more than an 
instinct for flattery to be familiar with a 
magazine you are hoping to hit. It is plain 
good sense. a cold canvses is a long gamble. 
In selling you try to reduce the odds, over 
power the sucker with reasons why he should 
buy your product. One of the best is thatyou 
know whet he buys better than he does. "But 
I can't read all the magazines.” Well, Ihave 
to read all those my clients are writing for. 
In addition I read most of the writers' mag 
zines, especially every word about editori- 
al changes, new plans, etc. I go to a lotof 
conferences to teach, but also to pick up a 
grain or two of gossip about what's happen- 
ing. Much of this information is personally 
checked by asking editors if what I hear is 
actually so. We are not agents, but I've had 
agents tell me I know more about some markets 
and general trends and conditions than they 
do. If writers would do only half as muchof 
this kind of thinking, they would be better 
writers, and would almost certsinly double, 
if not triple their sales. 


Editors have a right to expect writers to 
be realistic as to what mskes a magazine an 
interesting piece of merchandise for a read- 
er. This is not degrading one's art, though 
it can be overdone or allowed to cheapen you 
if you let it. The thing is to realize that 
the editor has to sell copies to stay in bus- 
iness. Then how can you help him, make your 
product back up his? Even improve it? 


Next issue I will talk about editors. 
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WHAT DOZS IT ALL ADD UP TO? 





America is a mighty paradox. In 300 years 
it has moved from acountry that was econom- 
ically zero, to the most powerful nation in 
the world. Today it represents an assortment 
of many amazing paradoxes. The character of 
our country has changed completely. ie are 
moving forward at a whirlwind pace. But who 
knows for sure in what direction or to what 
goal? 


Americans are a dynamic, generous people. 
There are many professional experts among us 
who have collected facts, statistics, opin- 
ions concerning different aspects of our na- 
tional life: economics, business growth, fam- 
ily life, juvenile delinquency and countless 
other folklore, mores and tendencies. Butit 
can be safely said very few have any real i- 
dea what all the paradoxes add up to. all 
they really know is that there has been lots 
of change. Americans are a restless people. 
They do not live placidly in the midst of a 
long era of history. 


The first great transition in our livesis 
that from agriculture to industry. From a 
rural civilization to urban. From a nation 
where cash money was unimportant and modern 
credit practically unknown, to one where as 
cash or credit money dominates every aspect 
of our daily lives. 


In the old daysof less than a hundred years 
ago the majority of people lived on farms or 
in small towns. They "traded" what they grew 
or created. Money was scarce. Luxuries were 
few, but there was a certain amount of pros 
perity, and a feeling of independence and se 


curity. 


Today, despite the recent back-to-the coun- 
try trend, more than half of our population 
now lives in, or their Lives are controlled by, 
cities. Planners are talking of inter-urban 
communities that will stretch over hundreds 
or even thousands of miles. 


Out of these facts has grown the secon grest 
transition. Life has become far more complex 
A centralized form of government, even though 
it is partly broken down into state and lo- 
cal units, has developed. It has imposed ov- 
erwhelming obligations. I have seen it said 
that the cost of government now takes some- 
thing like 119 billions of dollers out of a 
gross national product of around 400 billi- 
on. Whether the proportion is a little off- 
balance one way or the other, economists a- 
gree in general it is too high. 


At this time greatly fewer people live on 
farms, where if they don't get rich they are 
not so likely to starve. Today our industri- 
alized population working for large business 
es and buying almost everything on credit, is 
almost wholly dependent on a weekly salary. 
Should it suddenly stop for any one ofa nun- 
ber of plausible reasons, these people rap- 
idly become helpless to earn food, shelter, 
and all the minimum essentisls. Particular- 
ly in cities they are dependent on others to 
raise and deliver these for them. 


This has resulted in an inner, if subcon- 
scious, feeling of insecurity. It has slso 
led to the third great transition. We live 
in an age of unparalleled wealth and prosper 
ity. Yet it is not shared by all. The aver- 
age income is around $4,000 in a currencyar 
ly worth about half its former value. 


The result is it takes two or more salar- 
ies to support a family. Where in colonial 
duys the wife and all the children workedit 
was within the family circle they did soTo- 
day they all work "out." Here in a single « 
vital word is the cause of our high divorce 
rate (two out of three marriages) and what's 
even more serious, but a direct consequence, 
our steadily rising juvenile delinquency... 
Homes that are merely bed chambers. Families 
that work three shifts and are united only on 
rare occasions. People that live at a fren- 
zied tempo, do not experience conditims that 
make for emotional security, stability, ora 
lasting happiness. 


And the appalling thought cannot escape one 
that while we are trying to free all people 
of the world so they can have their own gor 
ernments, we are also seeking to industrial- 
ize them in the image of our own frantical- 
ly energetic pattern. 


It is time for America to take stock. To 
see what all this new prosperity and unlim- 
ited leisure is for. iie are planning for free 
dom from material worry we think. But we are 
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filling our mental hospitals with millions of 
anxious, disturbed persons, and saddling our 
selves with intolerable obligations, the re 
sult of two world wars and recklessly waste 
ful government extravagance. No man, woman, 
or child born since 1914, has ever known the 
same kind of comparative peace and stabilty 
of living that existed prior to that time. 


Today we need to think seriously about e- 
terns! values sas contrasted with fleeting me 
terial possessions Yeve opened up many aven- 
ues of human progress. New nations have come 
into being. But millions of the world's peo- 
ple are still enslaved. se can have prosper 
ity and happiness. But only If we are willing 
to work for it. the age-old struggle betwee 
evil and good still continues. 


we must plan together for the welfare ofall 
our citizens. Of all people. We must learn to 
live together in God's world. and use to the 
full the healing power of our rich heritage 
of experience, the gathering wisdom, & riper 
ing maturity. No one ever attained paradise 
by wishful thinking and a "give away" progan 
Betting on beano and the horses may seem to 
be harmless. But it never brought anyone his 
true heart's desire. The philosophy of much 
of advertising today is baleful in its obdvi- 
ous insincerity and untruthfulness. It will 
destroy us and our civilization, if we dont 
wipe it and the meretricious thinking behind 
it out of our lives. 


A FEV MONEY MATTERS 





The Eugene F. Sexton Memorisl Trust, 49 E. 
33rd St., NYC lo, reminds us that the fell- 
owships it awards are not tied to any spec- 
ial time limit. The main interest is to aid 
telented writers to hsve the necesssry time to 
complete book projects in fiction, non-fic- 
tion and book-length narrative poems. (Vol- 
umes of short poems are not included.) Mr. 
Sexton was a Harper & Brothers editor; how- 
ever, the author reméins a free agent. He is 
allowed to make the best ssle to any publish 
er he can. Write for entry blank, enclosing 
postage. 








Houghton Mifflin Co.,2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass., also offer fellowships with no lLimi- 
tation es to time of submitting applications. 
Entry blank and information sent on request 





In all such awards the publisher is like- 
ly to request that the project be well under 
way. In other words a sizable amount of ma- 
terial and an outline are first requisites. 
Background "hendles” to one's name and per- 
sonal conferences with an editor are also a 
probable follow-up. 


Sample Copies. Because REWRITE es a matt- 
er of atTaetets accepts no advertising, it 
hes 6 standing Sample Copy Offer: 2 issues, 
25¢. Back copies: 5 late issues: $l. p.-p. 


REWRITE'S unbiasea reporting saves you money. 


HOW DOES A WRITER GET STARTED? 





Msny persons with ideas but no background 
of writing approach us with ambitious writ- 
ing projects. They are the most difficult & 
trying part-time writers to advise. They went 
to plunge in right away. They are only ese- 
er to tackle a sustained piece of writing— 
one that is far beyond them. Often they are 
intelligent older folk. They know how to do 
their job in life, therefore they feel they 
can write equally well. 


The fect is, though, as every writer knows 
only too well, mere facility of expression, 
especially oral facility, does not necessar- 
ily mean ability to write professionally. A 
skilful letter-writer can be a very inferi- 
or article writer and vice verses. I wouldnt 
think of sitting down cold and trying to be 
a professional musician, sculptor or 4 cab- 
inet-maker. But lots of people think that an 
idea they believe is worth a hundred thous- 
and to any motion picture producer, is easy 
for them to rough out. They can write "good 
English," can't they? and the producer “can 
always get some writer to smooth it up.” 


Even inexperienced writers who have yet to 
break into print, sometimes fail to realize 
that "presentation" and expert technical or 
ganization are the illusive qualities that a 
writer gets paid poorly or well for knowing 
how to master. I will never forget the dif- 
ferences between my first fledgling mss. on 
paper and as they appeared later in print. I 
have suffered very little actual blue-pencil 
defacing in my life. But I recall poignantly 
how my eyes were gradually opened & my ears 
tuned to the sight and sound of words. How 
I learned the hard way stories are "played" 
in type; how they are made to fit into cus- 
tomary style-books of headlines, blurbs and 
known reader-interest qualifications. It is 
a ten-year job just to pick up the know-hor 
and professional cunning to be an average & 
ordinary writer. Yet lots of these older un 
trained writers believe they can blithely & 
quickly skip over the task of learning their 
job. 


How does a writer get started? Not all of 
the writers whose by-lines you see in news- 
papers and magazines do all the dirty spade 
work, but I've heard plenty who have admitt- 
ed they wished they had. It's harder to doit 
at home alone. Some do it by writing public 
ity news releases for their clubs & church- 
es. Or they are willing to write news for a 
smalltown weekly until they get a knack of do- 
ing a good feature article. 


I learned to write fiction after I had be 
come an experienced feature writer, by col- 
lecting all the smooth "he said” cliches in 
printed stories I lixed. I invented anddis- 
carced hundreds more. Then I wrote scenes & 
discarded them. In a word I learned the lan- 
getes of fiction. Until I could speax & use 

t fluently, I did not even try to sell. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





The first poem for discussion is: 


MANDATE 
By Marion Walker Fuller 





Winds of the North, 
Roll muffled drum! 
Winds of the South, 
More lightly strum 
Your aeolian harp! 
Blow, West, your flute! 
Sing, East, on sharp 
Taut string! Salute 
The feathered choir, 
The greening bough, 
The surging fire 

Of Spring! Endow 
This heart so spent 
In vigil of a long, 
Cold discontent 

With melting song! 


Ma Huffaker: Pleasing thought, but meaning 
or tne Tast four lines is obscured by the word 
order. How about: 


Endow 
With melting song 
This heart so spent 
In vigil of a long, 
Gold discontent. 


Medeleine G. Salmon: The poem is condensed, 
and the idea progresses neatly from start to 
finish. 





I like the invocation of the four winds & 
the selection of the musical instrument for 
each. Except that I would not tag the South 
wind's harp as aeolian. Some other freshly- 
minted adjective would surely be better. 


Gertrude Durand: I like especially lines 8- 

alute...of Spring." Line2 sounds almost 
too funereal for the North wind, like the 
funeral of a military officer. I don't quite 
like "strum" in line four, but it seems nec- 
essary to rhyme with "drum." "So" is unnec- 
essary before "spent." I would prefer "lilt- 
ing song" to "melting song” since this is sup- 
posed to be the gay and happy time of spring. 


Ora Lee Parthesius: I like the feel of this. 
Also e title. wonder if the poem can be 
shortened, omitting the first four lines Ir 
stead of addressing the four different winds, 
perhaps, 


Pley, wind, your harp 

and eager flute! 

Sing, wind, your sharp 
Sweet note! Salute... 


"Sing" in line 7 rhymes with "string" middle 
of the next line. And isn't the third line, 
from the bottom, too long? 


Lucy Cooper Summers: There is dynamic canvic- 
tion from the title to the last word in this 
fine poem. It is completely unforced although 


its form is precise. The poet evidences har 
monious appreciation for word sequences. 


Mary Alden Campbell: The respective apostro- 
phes are aptin themselves, but taken togeth 
er could hardly be said to "endow" with "melt- 
ing song." The "long, cold discontent" isof 
course good; "vigil" requires an article be- 
for it. Commanding all four winds is excel- 
lent theme-material. 





Clarence 0. Adams: Line 7, "Play" is a more 
appropriate word than "Sing", since it is a4 
harp that is making the music. For clarity, 
I would suggest placing s comma after "heart" 
and none after "long." The meter seems to be 
pretty badly chopped up. There is an intern- 
al rhyme that does not fit the pattern. (It 
is "string", "Spring".) 





A. P. Robbins: It has a nest, tight rhythm 
with sharp meaning. However, Idon't like the 
meaning in the last three lines. Especially 
the cold discontent. It is the thought most 
common to each for Winter's hibernation, but 
I prefer to think of it as a calm preparation 
for the fire of Spring. Rather than discon- 
tent merely suspended animation! Not vigil 
but retreat. 





Bessie H. Hartling: The form and rhythm ere 
good; the words seem just right. But there 
is something that does not seem to fit with 
the title and subject. "Mandate” is not good 
as a title. We do not command the elements, 
we woo them. The form, so nicely done would 
not be in keeping with the lyric poem. "The 
feathered choir" seems trite, but personal- 
ly I like this poem. iwhy not just "in vigil 
of long." It sounds smoother. Poetry publi- 
cations might take it. 





Grace Scott: The rhyming is expert, and has 
@ g0O0 eeling of being the right word quite 
as much as the right rhyme. The basicides is 
universal, always a good thing. The two o- 
pening lines are blessed with good onomato- 
paeia and witha good image. But after that the 
images are not fresh. Spring-fresh, yes, but 
not writing-fresh. "Aeolian harp", "flute", 
"Peathered choir", "greening bough", "fire of 
Spring", "Spent in vigil", and "long, cold 
discontent" crop up without one even realiz- 
ing that they are trite. I suggest asa mar- 
ket the teen-age magazines. It is true that 
what seems familiar to us "over forty” peo- 
ple is completely fresh to "under twenty". 


Elva: Although Mary Huffaker's changed word 
order in the last four lines is grammaticel- 
ly correct and leaves no doubt as to meaning, 


ould not recommend the change. a poem that 
iy eseatins a mood of gayety should end ona 
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gay note. Therefore the final line, "With 
melting song!" is better than "Cold discon- 
tent.” 


Although "lilting" might connote more gay- 
ety, I prefer "melting" for its contrast to 
"cold discontent." 


I cast my vote for "sing", line 7, instead 
of "play." "Sing" is more figurative & less 
literal. 


We all have a right to think of Winter in 
our own individual ways, end we should then 
accept the poet's feeling concerning it. I 
would not strike out the idea of "cold dis- 
content” because doing so would eliminate the 
chance of getting a double meaning from the 
poem. 


Grace Scott's suggestion of the teen-ager 
market is a good one. The poem ought also to 
have a chance in newspapers and some of the 
women's magazines. The adult occasions! reac 
er of verse is less insistent on originali- 
ty and more interested in ideas & emotions. 





Now let us turn to the next poem: 
THE CURRENT 


By Lucy Cooper Summers 





Water, stop gushing 

And let my hands shape your spray 
Into the memory of my first 
Bouquet of rosebuds st sixteen! 
All was tissue suedeness 

And fragrant intoxication. 

There was no wringing from words; 
No forecast_of these socks 

I now rubd clean. 

Wide-eyed innocence 

Wore no screen. 

Water, stop gushine! 

And slowly coax these hands 

To other cares 

They have yet to know 

As I rinse away the suds. 


Lily D. Pearce: A dainty picture poem, a 
antastic dream: The author comes outof the 
past into the now of reality. I like it. It 
flows along well as her idea unfolds. 


Mery Huffaker: The ides of shapings spray 
of water into any image seems forced and un- 
natural. While appreciating the dramatic con- 
trast of the first and last parts of the po- 
em, I feel that the wet socks are a bit too 
realistic, almost revolting. 





Julia Anna Cook: So many women will find this 
& familiar eme, and will respond to the pic 
ture of the difficult adjustment froma world 
of dreems to that of reality. I find line 5 
difficult, especially the word "suedeness." 
How about "Life was diaphanous” or some such 
change? 


Bessie H. Hartling: This is good in imagery 
and cadence. Perhaps there is a bit of iam- 





bic which might disqualify it as being free 
verse. “Bouquet” seems to rhyme with "sprey” 
which might be considered out of form. The 
mesning is not clear in line 7. Perheps "wrine- 
ing of words?” The last four lines arent as 
good ss the first of the poem. I like lines 
10 and 11. Suggest poetry magazines as mar- 
ket. 


Ora Lee Parthesius: I like the realism of it, 
the contrast of sock-washing with "rosebuds 
at sixteen." "Tissue suedeness” is good Can't 
you feel it! But shouldn't it be "fragrance’, 
not "fragrant?" Can wide-eyed innocence war 
a screen? Wouldn't it hold or know a screm? 
If there is no rhyming in first three lines 
and the last five, why should there berhyme 
in between? 








Medeleine G. Salmon: This seems to lapse in- 
to prose in places: "These socks I now rub 
clean” and "as I rinse away the suds.” Bet- 
ter to end the poem with line fifteen. "all 
was tissue suedeness" is an accurate and ex- 
cellent description of the texture of flow- 
er petals. 





Mary Alden Campbell: An unusual concept and 
handled with imagination—where more is meant 
than meets the eye! Line 5 gives the ideain 
spite of what is perhaps poor word choice. I 
think the last line is effective. 1 read the 
poem many times, liking it more and more. It 
has reader identification for me! 





Clarence ©. Adams: This poem has an excell- 
ent thought well told. If the first six lines 
were moved to the end of the poem they would 
carry the thought through to a more impress- 
ive ending. "There was no wringing from words" 
is a better opening for the poem. Also, lead- 
ing from the commonplace to the sublimeis a 
better method. 





Grace Scott: This is a fresh handling of the 
Subject and I like the natural sequence of 
words. "Tissue suedeness” is en interesting 
and unusual expression. But "wringing from 
words” is not clear, and "socks" to contrast 
with "fragrant intoxication™ might take too 
much connotation. 


"Wore no screen" isn't clear unless oneof 
those faucet gegeete is meant. I feel that 
the meaning of "slowly cosx” might rather be 
"gently persuade.” I would omit the last Line. 
It sounds like part of a "25 words or less" 
soap powder contest. This is unrhymed most- 
ly, but is "sixteen", "clean", ani "screen" 
intentional? I've been told that it is bet- 
ter to use occasional rhyming for the end of 
a poem rather than the middle. Maybe poems 
as well as people are better without uexpect 
ed weight in their middles. 


Elva: I do not agree with the idea that shap- 
ing a spray of water into an image is forc- 
ed. Washing by hand, like many of the phys- 
ical motions required to do housework, en- 
courages daydreaming. The contrast in themind 
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of the author between this unpleasant task & 
others like it that have all stemmed out of 
the acceptance of a first bouquet of rosebuis 
is enough, I think, to bring back the memory 
of that pleasant experience. 


I do agree with those who commented about 
soiled socks and "fragrance" connoting more 
than the euthor intended. "Wringing ofwords" 
might be better, but perhaps the author in- 
tended to mean that she did not wring from 
words any inkling of what marriage would re 
ally be like. It is diffioult to tell 4 teen- 
age girl in love that marriage can be any- 
thing but sweetness and light. 


"Tissue suedeness” in addition to beingan 
accurate description of the texture of flow- 
er petals is also an accurate description of 
the mood of the young girl. Life was "tis- 
sue suedeness", too. However, "suedeness" as 
a word takes time to pronounce and may slow 
the poem down a bit too much. 


I think it would be a mistake to turn the 
poem around, although Mir. adams may theoret- 
ically be right. ie have to know about those 
rosebuds to get the full impact of the dis- 
illusionment of the socks. If the poem were 
to end on s sublime note, the difficulty of 
the adjustment, and the incompleteness of it, 
would be lost. 


I do not understand what the author meant 
by "wore no screen", unless she means’ that 
the girl had no protection against the blind 
ness of love, so to speak, It would seem that 
a young girl wears a thick screen that pre- 
vents her from seeing reality. 


The suggestion that the occasional rhyming 
would be better at the end is good. 


Next time we have two poems for discussion. 


Comment on either or both of them. But use a 
seperate sheet for each. So I can send your 
etters on to each poet. That way the poets 


get the benefit of comments that I cant spare 
room to print. Send in your poems onany sub- 
ject or any form. Try to meet the deadline. 
But send them anyway. They help the poets. 


The next deadline: July 15th or earlier. 


Remember a comment on the other fellow is 
required, if you submit a poem of your own. 
If you have no poem ready, send a criticism 
for the benefit of a fellow poet. There are 
two poets hoping for your helpful comments. 


We pay $1 as token payment for each poen, 
as soon as we select it for use, which is of 
course soon after the deadline. We try notto 
keep you waiting. 


Poems for the next workshop. Our poets are 
old friends in the next worxshop. Both have 
contributed twice before. iladeline G. Salmon 
writes: "I attend a philosophy discussion, a 
group in which each member is encouraged to 








state his own philosophy. The effort to ver 
balize my own (and what a struggle!) has re 
sulted in several poems. "Postulate" is one 
of them. It has not been to market. 


POSTULATE 


Madeline G. Salmon 





Courage, for this is not my country. 
No fetish of fashion will I honor, only 
The vestiges of bone beneath the cloth. 


The printed word is but the pressings 
Of wood-pulp stained with ink. If it were 
less 
It would be more. The jet propelled, 
The guided missile have only the look of 
: death. 


I come from the wind-washed rock, from the 
tengle 

Of ocean kelp, from the shadow of old trees. 

My toes grip sand and the grasses lick my 
legs. 

And the sound of speech is: less to me 

Than the sound of leaves. 


Gertrude Durand sent in a remarkable revi- 
sion 0 e Heron", which we worked on two 
issues back. It was so different that it can 
go out as a completely new poem. She now has 
it on the road. She writes, "I've been shut- 
in for many years and poetry is a lovely hob 
by. I write mostly because I like to, though 
of course I am always pleased to market some 
thing. I belong to a club called ‘World In- 
side', an organization of shut-ins. a nun- 
ver of my poems have appeared in ‘world In- 
side NEVS'” And as we of the Workshop «now, 
her poems have appesred elsewhere, too. 


AS SPARKS MIGHT FLY 





By Gertrude Durand 





From some dim source beyond our sight, 

lever ceasing day or night, 

Fragments of thought-stuff flit through <i 
mind, 

To vanish forgotten, leaving behind 

No trace of their being, as sparks might fly 

Into a void to glimmer and die, 

aS 411 things die. Yet who shall say 

These wandering thoughts may not some day 

In the heart of a poet or mind of a seer, 

Transfigured, immortal, reappesr? 

This is but dreaming, we cannot know; 

From darkness to darkness they come and go, 

Slipping across the consciousness— 

Fragments that neither burnnor bless. 


Special Note. Poems submitted to the Work- 
shop should not be submitted elsewhere si- 
multeneously. Ye don't care how many times, 
if uny, they have been rejected. But while 
they are in our hands we need the exclusive 
rights in order to protect both editor & poet. 
Some editors understandably demand the first 
rights. It also is embarrassing to all con- 
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cerned for the Workshop members to criticize 
harshly a poem that has already sppeared in 
print. Besides, the author does not get too 
much benefit when 4 poem has reached such 4 
level of definitive completion. 


After poems have been used in the Workshop 
they may be revised and submitted to public 
markets, but always with a statement to the 
new editor that they have been "tried out”, 
so to speak, in REWRITE. It is only fair to 
the editor to give him the background. Some 
editors do not object to this kind of previ- 
ious use. Indeed, several poetry editors in 
letters to the suthors and in conversations 
with us at writers' conferences have prais- 
ed this method of giving them a better poem 


In Gertrude’s case "The Heron" was s0 com- 
pletely revized it was unrecognizable, so it 
would be unnecessary to mention the Workshop 
at all. But it is always better when you're 
uncertain, to try to think of the editor as 
if you were sitting in his chair. 


NEW BOOKS FOR POETS 





THE OPULENT CITIZEN. LeRoy Smith, Jr. The 


acmillan Co. $3.50. 


FOR SCME STRINGED INSTRUMENT. 
eault. e Mac en 


Peter Kane Dy 
Oe. @ 073. 


A LITTLE LATE NEWS 





Just as we went to press a note tren ee 
Cooper Summers. She hopes to be sat Suffie 

for the conference there. She had three po- 
ems in the spring issue of SNOWY EGRET, and 


one in QUICKSILVER. 


PEN MONEY suspended with the spring & sum 
mer issue. That is a real loss. It was one 
of the best writers' magazines; specialized 
in the filler field, with excellent lists of 
markets. The publisher, a. D. Freese &Sons, 
Upland, Ind., is continuing » @ Ssinm- 
ilar magazine. We have urged that the best, 
or some features of PEN MONEY be continued, 
possibly, in CONTEST. The need for suchhelp 
for writers as PEN MONEY gave so well isob- 
vious, and recognize y the publisher. Time 
and the necessary financisl return are fac- 
tors needed. 





FLAME, Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, Texas, re- 
cently printed one of the most severe crit- 
icisms ever published, citing a writer's mag. 
for publishing unchecked, inaccurate inform- 
ation sbout markets. Miss Lorraine gave ex- 
amples of where dats supplied by the editors 
in the mags letter column hsd not been carr- 
ied forward in later market reports. As a 
result, both editors snd writers were céus- 
ed serious expense. Editors being forced to 
correct the statements sbout their magazines 
and writers remailing letters and mss. sent 
to the wrong addresses. 


When REWRITE offered helpful suggestions, 
this magazine stopped exchenging with it. 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





The week before this issue went to print, 
Elva and Bill lived a rather complicated ex- 
istence. While the forms for REWRITE were be- 
ing closed up, Elva chaired the committee in 
charge of awarding two Grange scholarships. 
On Yednesday evening Bill read the report at 
the Grange meeting where it was approved. On 
Sunday Elva and Bill, as members of the lo- 
cal Grange, and assisted by the Home & Com- 
munity Service Committee of the Grange, and 
other members, gave a tea for Winona Strach- 
an. It was to celebrate the publication ofher 
first book, "Christopher Jerrett of Nev Ply- 
mouth". (Reviewed in this issue.) 


About 60 persons attended the tea. They in- 
cluded writers, teachers, artists, and edit- 
ors in addition to members of the Grange. A 
substantial contribution to the Grange Edu- 
cational Fund was raised by a silver collec 
tion. Winona’s daughter, winner of 2 scholar 
ships on the local and state levels,wves pres 
ent as was one of the Lunenburg winners. Be 
fore the tea Bill and Elva assisted by Elvis 
sister, Marion, entertained at dinner Yino- 
na and her family; and Kitty Parsons Recchia 
Richard Recchia and two of their friends,all 
from Rockport, lhiass. 











In the first week of June Bill, Slva, and 
Billy plan to attend the Philadelphis Region- 
al Conference (June 5-7th). Gill Will be te 
Conference Consultant, holding personal con- 
ferences with writers. iie also hope to vis- 


it for a few days sat least the Suffield writ 
er-Resder Conference (July 28-Aug. Sra.) 











And again we three expect to attend in Oce 
an Park the State of Maine Writers' Confer- 
ence, where salva and sill are taking pert in 
group discussions. The emphasis this yeeris 
being placed heavily on the special types of 
Workshops, where writers can get helpful ad- 
vice and analysis of their mss., and market 
suggestions as well as discussion of numer- 
ous problems. The dates: aug. 21-23rd. 











This year for the first time there willbe 
a Fiction Contest (and the ususl Poetry Con- 
test. Both types of mss. to be subaltQed to 
Den Kelly, 37 Stone St., augusta, Me.,before 
July L, ie Fiction; and to lirs. Louise Dar 
cy, 65 South St., Siddeford, Me. Three cop- 
Tes in each classification. Prizes are to be 


awarded "only to contestants attending this 
Conference one full day or more.” 








For the Suffield Conference, address Suf- 
field academy, Suffield, Conn. 








For the Maine Conference, Dan delly, 3s a- 
bove. 





For the Phila. Regional Conference, 
Box 897, Phila 95, Ps. 


write 





The .RITZR Magazine has just celebrated a 
70th anniversary. It's the oldest msgazine 
in its field. lts standards sre very high. 
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NEWS OF THE WCS FAMILY 





Alice Morse, Canoga Park reporter for the 
received a scroll from Keith E. 


A SUBJECT WITH A MORAL 





The "news-peg” interest in the sailing of 
Mayflower II givesa point to some principles 





Valle ews, 

Kiinger, county Fire Chief, for her work on 
the fr: lines at the Malibu fire. A member 
of the WCS Family, she was the only woman e- 
mong newspsper, wire services, radio and tv, 
newsreel and photographer personnel covering 
the disaster. We are proud of her. 


Alice Berger Huggins is co-author, with 
two other writers, of a third teen-age novel 
about China. "Wan-Fu"™, Longmans, Green & Co. 





Frances Durland has been serving as story- 
teller at the Berkeley Day Nursery in Cali- 
fornia and lecturing. 








Ina Blanchard Bates wrote, acted in and di- 
rected a playlet for one of her church group 
organizations. 


Margaret whittemore has been doing a ser- 
ies oF articles tor the C. S. MONITOR under 
the heading "Statues to Fiction.” 








Burnham EBaton won an honorable mention at 
the Boston Authors' Club 50th annual dinner 
for light verse. 








Among the winners (15 of them) in the Pa. 
Poetry Society contests: Myra Burnham Terr- 
ell and Marjorie S. Scheuer. This year more 


than 200 poems were entered. 





For details of these annual contests: iirs. 
Blanche Whiting Keysner, Pennsylvania Poet- 
ry Society, cl ° St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
She is poetry leader this year at the Phila. 
Regionel Writers' Conference, June 5-7th. 





Tell us about your activities. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICA DEP'T. 





It came to my attention recently that big 
metropolitan newspapers and small town week- 
lies and dailies are still paying free lance 
contributors at the same rates they paid me 
thirty-five years ago, when I first began to 
write and sell! Ten dollars a column for fee 
ture material, 25¢ an inch for news corres- 
pondence. 


Members of the typothetae unions (they sre 
among the highest paid of all unions) get a 
weekly wage, with many fringe benefits, and 
that is probably more than double what they 
received a quarter of a century ago. Simply 
because they are organized while writers are 
not. Yet if all the writers were to give up 
writing, drop dead or disappear, the unions 
would be out of work. 


I have the highest respect for good print- 
ers, even though their union rules make them 
do less work for much more money. But every 
man is worthy of his hire, and men must per 
force learn to work together. We Americans 
need to correct this unjust condition. 


in writing timely material. First, whatisa 
"news-peg?" A story, fiction or non-fiction 
has news-peg value in the editor's point of 
view when it is so timely it has a deadline 
and is so important that a reader will want 
to read it now, not any time or later. Sto- 
ries with a 100 years, or 250, 500, or some 
other unusual birth, or death or event tie- 
up, are one illustration. Seasonal stories, 
around the calendar, or of unusuel value to 
ski readers, baseball fans and the like, are 
another. 


Now let us draw some conclusions about the 
Mayflower. First, it is of course very late 
now to try to sell anything to big publica- 
tions. Small magazines and newspapers might 
be interested in a novel or fresh angle. But 
Plymouth is pretty near dead, except for the 
usual every year possibility of a story with 
a traditional Thanksgiving tie-in. Natural- 
ly there will be a dribble of stories which 
work in Plymouth and the Mayflower for sev- 
eral years. (Remember we haven't stopped re- 
fighting the Civil War!) But I am referring 
to general principles, not to the thrilling 
"great" story any editor will publish right 
away because it is an eye-catcher and he is 
scared stiff some competitor might kill the 
value of it if he delays running it. 


Second, bear in mind that the idea of the 
English people showing their regard to Amer 
icans, was a heartwarming human event. But 
it was quickly over-shadowed by the million 
dollar story about the building of a repro- 
duction of the original pioneer village. The 
model town two miles below the actual exist- 
ing town, is pure disneyland fantasy stuff. 
americans love such flashbacks into the dim 
past. But from a writer's angle it means an 
inescapable competition with high pressure, 
dollar-backed publicity. This puts any edit 
or on guard and sends professional writers, 
generally speaking, on a search for lesspub- 
licized anniversaries. 


Third, then, the trick for the unknown or 
inexperienced writer is to seek out stories 
having news-peg value, but which do not at- 
tract major headline attention or promotion 
by some organization with some tie-in which 
it wants to sell. There are literally over- 
whelming numbers of anniversary stories be- 
sides the Alexander Hamilton bicentennial— 
to mention only one o s year's—that an 
author may turnto his advantage. If you keep a 
card-file calendar and jot each one down as 
you run across them in your reading, you'll 
never run out of stories to write. For many 
of them can be sold several times, when you 
discover their news-peg value, and possibly 
again and again over a period of years. 


Never underestimate the possibilities ofa 
good idea, but don't knock yourself out with 
a hard-to-sell one either. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS IN THE MARKET PLACE 





POETRY BROADSIDE, Barbara Romney, 62 West 
93r ca - New little magazine. It's 
a@ 12-page, newspaper size format. Uses both 
poems and articles about poetry. Could pub- 
lish even more if it narrowed its extensive 
white paper. Ambitious quarterly, literary, 
young poets of promise slant. 


AMERICAN LETTERS, Ritchie Darling, (Janu- 
ary une s a new review. Mailing pieces 
tipped into TRACE, James Boyer May, Box 1068, 
Hollywood 28, Cal. (Apr. issue) gave no ad- 
dress. So you'll have to pursue this one! 


The ATLANTIC ADVOCATE, Michael Wardell.., 
Fredericton. N. 5B., Canada, is a substanti- 
al 80-page regional magazine, well backed by 
advs. Covers the maritime provinces. Mostly 
interesting illustrated articles. No verse. 
Filler: Atlanticdote pays $10 fora 400-word 
anecdote of "interesting events or peoplein 
the past or present in the Atlantic Province 
es. 








History Book Club, 40 Guernsey St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. New address as of April lst. 





Vanity Press Prize Book Awards. A resder 
asked us how we feel about the prize awards 
offered by various vanity publishers who re 
quire the author to underwrite the full ex- 
pense of publication. The answer: REWRITE is 
unutterably and unequivocally oppo Osea to the 

asic "subsidy" plan o printers™ special- 
izing in that form of publication. A prize 


is only a selling gimmick, spesking in gen- 
eral. 





Vanity publishing is not in the best inter- 
est of writers because a writer is required 
to pay twice for the privilege of being pub- 
lished. First when he pays the entire cost, 
and the publisher's profit. again when he re- 
ceives only 40% of the retail cost of copies 
sold. (The publisher calls this a "royalty.") 
It is nothing of the kind since it is actu- 
ally only a token payment after the authors 
have paid all costs and the customer furth- 
er pays the publisher a second profit: His 
only contribution is to print the book. Few 
vanity publishers make any real effort des- 
pite high powered sdvertising to the contrary, 
to sell the inferior books they ea itea iat 
cept and fulsomely praise. 


The proof of the pudding is that one large 
subsidy press was recently charged with for- 
ty counts of misrepresentation by the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, and the latter slapped 
a Cease and Desist Order on another. 





There are straight printers and a few re- 
liable publishers who will give an author a 
break. But these are not found among the so- 
called “vanity” publishers. They sre writers 
themselves, and editors, who publish experi- 
mental magazines. Or craft printers. Theres 
no harm in trying to sell. Only in being gypped! 


WORTHWHILE PRIZES AND CONTESTS 





New Campus Writing Fellowships, TheEditorg 
New Campus Writing, Antioch Uollege, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, or G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 
Madison ave., NYC 16, offers one $3,000 fel- 
lowship a year for fiction or non-fiction.a 
chance for young writers to complete books. 
Co-sponsored by Bantam Books, this opportun 
ity results from success of "New Campus Arit- 
ing;' published by Bantam in 1955. The seco 
volume will appear S august. Address as 
above for application blanks. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 west Range, 
Charlottesv e, Va., offers the Emily Clark 
Balch Prizes of $750 and $250 for oaratend= 
ing short stories. This in addition to reg- 
ular payment at usual rates. Length: 3,000- 
7,000 words. Contestants may submit as many 
mss. as they wish. Closes: Jan. 1, 1958. 











Poets’ Club of Chicago, Miss Isabelle Gil- 
lespie Young, &48 sunnyside ave., Chicago40, 
Ill., offers prizes of $20, $10, and §5 for 
"original, unpublished sonnets, any accept- 
ed form, that have never been published. It 
is necessary to submit three (3) copies, ti- 
tle only. Enclose a separate envelop (seal- 
ed) containing sonnet title, your name, and 
address. No sonnets returned except to win- 
ners, who retain all rights. Closes: Sept. 
15, 1957. This is the 4th annual contest. 


Franklin Pierre Davis Contest, James Neill 
Northe, ou obinson, ahoms City 2, 
Okla., offers $5, $3, $2, for the "best poems 
contributing to everyday living, any form 
free verse or rhymed. Unpublished only. Send 
three copies, signing each copy with a pen- 
name. Pen-name and title on outside of an ac- 
companying envelop containing titTe of poem 
and author's real name. Send “SaSEnvelop for 
results of contest. Closes: Dec. 31, 1957 & 
the results in mail by aor. 1, 1958. 





Louisiana State Poetry Society, Mrs. Eth- 
el B. Allen, 177 ardenwood Drive, Baton Rouge 
12, La., offers $10 for a poem with @ fresh 
approach to the spirit of Thanksgiving. Not 
over 24 lines. Society reserves first right 
to publication of winning poem. Closes; June 
30, 1957. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., Mrs. James 
F, Griffiths, Diayerttine Contest Chairman, 
821 East Thomas St., Seattle 2, Wash., of- 
fers $150 and $50 for 1 hour 20 minute plays 
(equal prizes in original and adaptation cat 
egories) for children. Write for detailsThe 
contest closes: Aug. 3l, 1957. 





The Thomas More association, 210 W. Madi- 
son e+ cago Oo, e, With P. J. Kennedy 
& Sons, offers $1,000 for the best original 
book length ms. by a Catholic priest, broth- 
er or seminarian. No closing date announced 
Write for details. 


Second Quarter Cantury $10,000 Prize Con- 
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test, Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake 
Dr., S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich., offers 5 
separate prizes for "unpublished mss. having 
Christian significance in any field of Chris 
tian endeavor. (Zondervan is sponsoring al- 
so a Textbook Contest (Sept. 30, 1958), and 
a Juven ontest, June 30, 1957.) 
This contest closes: Dec. 31, 1958. Write 
for entry blanks. 





Novel Award, Editor of MACLEAN'S, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada, of- 
fers at least one and a "possible maximum of 
three $5,000 awards for novels by a Canadi- 
an citizen, or a novel with strong Canadian 
theme by a non-Canadian writer. No limit on 
length, but must have widest possible appeal. 
These awards will be offered annually. 


ATLANTIC Novel Contest, 8 Arlington St.., 
Boston lo, hiass. The ae MONTHLY - Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. contes ers ,000. mn- 
tries must be postmarked ie later than June 
30 


, 1957. 








Charles W. Follett award, Follett Publish 
ing Co., LULU West Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
5,000 for book lengths, fiction or non-fic- 
tion, for children 8 - 16 years and 8 - 12. 
July 1, 1957. 


A Contest known as the Follett Beginningto 
Resa Award will open July I, L907. the pub- 
Tishers are distributing in connection with 
it a letter from Mrs. Louis G. Shearin, Pocky 
Mount, North Carolina. Mrs. Shesrin has been 
@ tescher for 20 years. The points she made 
are very practical, even for the higher and 
older grades. In principte ut least they ap- 
ply to all ages of story-telling. address 
as above for a copy. 





Closes: 





Kaleidograph Press, 624 No. Vernon ave.., 
Dallas 8, Texas, has announced that for the 
first time since 1931 the Kaleidogrspoh Book 
Publication Contest will not be held in 1907. 
In the co previous contests 0,548 mss. have 
been read and 36 books have been published. 


On ten occasions two winners have been chos 
en! 








KAL¢IDOGRAPH, “hitney « Vaida S. Montgom- 
ery, oc4 Wo. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texasis 
now in its 28th year of publication, a quar- 
terly. Like a number of other poetry publi- 
eation editors, they also publish books ona 
subsidy basis. But has any commercial (van- 
ity) publisher compiled a record comparable 
to that in the above paragraph? No! If you 
intend to publish at your own expense, we ad- 
vise you strongly to do one of two things: 





(1) Turn to one of the publishers of poet 
ry magazines that have circulated for years 
and have achieved some prestige. (2) Do the 
job privately yourself with the help of some 
established printer with a record of honest 
dealing and high craftsmanship, 


Don't be duped by "publishers" who arenot. 


AROUND THE MARKET PLACE 





SEVEN, James Neill Northe, 15 S. Robinson, 
OkTahoma City 2, Okla., is a new magazine of 
verse, replacing the long time publishedold 
one, The LANTERN. It plans to use seven po- 
ems an issue (Original) each querter, & one 
reprint in a special column. also books sre 
to be reviewed. Pays g2 per poem. "Only the 
most sheerly lyrical, poignent and original 
possible” are sought by the editor, who 4l- 
so directs the Franklin Pierre Davis annusl 
Poetry Contests. (See: P. 9.) 





American Council for Judaism, 201 E. 57th 
St., NYC, has recently published "Judaismor 
Jewish Nationalism" by Rabbi Slmer Berger.It 
expresses the concern of many american Jews 
over the mixing of religion and nationalism 
They feel America is their homeland, not Is- 
rael. 








The Federal Trade Commission has issued a 
Cease and Desist order against Pageant Press 
for misrepresentation in its advertising. a- 
mong the charges was that the publisher us- 
ed the name of a non-existent writers!’ soci- 
ety as having recommended it. The name close 
ly approximated that of the National Writers 
Club, a reputable organization of long stan& 
ing that actively defended the interests of 
writers. NC had taken steps to prevent any 
deception in the use of a name so similar. 











Wake-Brook House, sdwin P. Geauque, San- 
bornville, N. H., gave us a detailed report 
of progress since COUNTRY PCET suspended. A 
plan for @ new magazine is "in the making," 
but not ready to announce it as rapidly asit 
was at first hoped. 








But book publication hus expanded greatly. 
Eight books were published Last year. Seven 
are definitely scheduled this year, and two 
more are "under discussion by our Editorial 
Committee." One very encouraging thought is 
that "Everything we publish is on a4 straight 
royalty contract with the author. The latt- 
er puts up no money—guarantees nothing, ex- 
cept an acceptable manuscript. Wwe pay the 
author 15% of sales of his work." Two poet- 
try books on last year's schedule sold out, 
one in 30 days, the other in 60. another, a 
humorous book, is being reprinted. 


Perheups Mr. Geauque's program and that of 
other similar publishers of verse may uppear 
small and susceptible of helping only a few 
poets. But with friendly encouragement from 
poets, critics and the reading public there 
is the possibility of growth over the years. 
Certainly such publication is more business- 
like and affords more genuine satisfaction, 
I would think, than buying a poor job of ed- 
iting and publishing by 4 printer, whoinad- 
dition to charging a high price for his ser- 
vices, demands 60% of the retail price ofev- 
ery copy sold in the first edition! 


Learn to write & sell. Then write & sell. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL. Harry Wayne Mc- 
Mahan. Hastings House. $6.50. A lot of the 
practical fundamentals and wise experiences 
pointed up here may be carried over & appli- 
ed to other forms of writing. 





THE GUINNESS BOOK OF SUPERLATIVES. Superle- 
tives, Inc. No price given. A valuable com- 
pendium of facts, carefully indexed. Inci- 
dentally an ingenious advertising devicefor 
an English industrial firm. 





THE NEW AUTHOR'S DILEMMA. Edward A. Dobran. 
gl.00. (c816 Jean St., Youngstown 2, Ohio.) 
This 34-page pamphlet answers many of the u- 
known and rejected author's questions about 
bresking into print. Particularly about van- 
ity presses. Mr. Dobran writes out of prac- 
ticsl experience and offers the names & ad- 
dresses of book manufactures & allied serv- 
ices that can help you to sidestep the folk 
he describes as "literary con-people." Not 
all the names he offers are lily white, but 
this Little brochure can save you a pile of 
money. Read it before you rush into print. 





THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLFE. Ed. Elizabeth 
Nowell. Charles Scribner's Sons. $10.00. a 
big, fascinating book about one of Americe's 
grest writers. Wonderful glimpses of a4 rich 
world of ideas, emotional strains & growth. 
Of the men and women Wolfe lived and worked 
with. Of his developing mind and insights. a 
book to dip into, a well to drink from. The 
editor was a member of the Scribner's steff 
and later \.olfe's agent. a difficult and re 
markably painstaking job. A WRITERS BOOKCLUB 
Selection. 








THE LAW OF LITERARY PROPERTY. Philip witt- 
enberg. The World Publishing Co. $5.00. The 
author discusses and cites specific casesto 
prove his points regarding plagiarism, fair 
use, infringement, protection of property, li- 
bel, and other aspects literary property. a 
thorough book, one every writer should have 
available. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 








A BRACE OF NEWS NOTES 


Combined Registry Co., Wi. Clement Stone.., 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicego, I11l., announces 
opening of a bookstore division specializing 
in inspirational books. These will be retsil- 
ed also through SUCCESS UNLIMITED, a monthly 
magezine publishe y another affiliate con- 
trolled by Mr. Stone, who through still an- 
other company releases syndicated inspirst- 
ionel material to newspapers. According to 
Charles J. Callahan Associates, a publicity 
organization, Mr. Stone is also a financier 
and insurance executive. 


AMERICAN FAMILY wagezine is described ina 
Complain ssue y e Federal Trade Commis 


sion against Roysl True Color Corp.(a photo- 
EEp}eS)| 106 {AT 97988 -oBHDLESIER “OME 3! 
trolled P*owne ¥ the Sponden 
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NEW BOCKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





CHRISTOPHER JARRETT OF NEW PLYMOUTH. Winona 
Strachan. &. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. A seri- 
ous, exciting first junior novel by 4 member 
of the WCS Family. Timely and well written. 
Close to tne State level. Painstakingly ac- 
curate in its recreation of the life it de- 
picts with keen understanding. 





STANFORD SHORT STORIES, 1957. Wallace Stee 
ner & Richard Scowcroft, eds. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. Another group of sto- 
ries from this creative writing workshop. In 
Stegner's absence Malcolm Cowley sat in, anda 
in a brief foreword gives an incisive little 
word picture of the group at work. 








THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF MARK TWAIN. E@ 
Charles Neider. Hanover House. 95.99. a good 
many of these 00 pieces are not short story 
material. Not all of the humor is the stuff 
of which Twain would be proud. But it's good 
to have most of it available together. 





A HAUNTED LAND. Rendolph Stow. The Macmill- 
an Co. 0-7/0. A strong, imeginative story by 
@ young austreliasn writer. Inexperience can 
be discerned, but the suthor Knows how sto- 
ries should be told, snd has something well 
worth saying. 





BACKGROUND TO GLORY. John Bakeless. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $0.00. a forgotten chapter in 
american history. The life of George Rogers 
Clark, brother of William (Lewis & aTare Ee 
pedition). He, too, helped to save our West 
for us. and the telling of it is exciting. 





HOW TC BUILD AN ORANGE CRATE. Jack Cluett.. 
Drewings by Tom Funk. Doubleday & Co. $2.90. 
Twenty years of humor pieces by a professior 
al nonsense writer gathered in book form. A 
rather funny compendium of good clean spoof. 





THE CITIZEN'S POEMS. Amado M. Yuzon. Commer- 
cial Press, $2.00. An 140-page volume of pa- 
triotic poems by a Philippino Congressman é 
dedicated to the late President Ramon Magsa- 
ssy. Four hundred years of history and lone 
struggle for the ideals of human freedom go 
into these fervid poems. 








CREATIVITY. amelia Isabel Frey. Child Secur 

ty, Inc. g2.00. a revised edition ofa very 
helpful and inspirational little pamphlet 2 
bout the law of creativity. Love, out-giving 
and the impulsion of spirit, these and true 
understanding of the infinite sre the real- 
est security in the world. Good for writers 


Duplicate Subscriptions. as s service for 
writers, clubs, schools, libreries, REVRITE 
offers a special reduced rate for sadition- 
al subscriptions mailed to any subscriber's 
@ddress. First subscription, $2. additional 
subscriptions, any number, cost only gl for 
each subscription. 


Microfilm sdition: address: University ii- 
crofilms, Jlo N. !st St., Ann arbor, Mich. 














REWRITE 


"OH, BUT I CAN'T PLOT!” 





Plot is probably the commonest & the most 
frequently misunderstood problem experienc- 
ed by writers. It is the great stumbling block 
because too many writers have never stopped 
to examine and define it clearly. They are 
afraid of it. They panic easily and cry out 
in their agony, "I can't plot.” And that is 
true simply because they do not know what a 
plot is, and whet its function in a storyis 


Let -us clarify our minds 6 bit on this. A 
character is necessary in order to tell any 
story. It must be about someone, s personal- 
ity, not essentially a human being. It must 
happen somewhere in time and space. Usually 
we say there must be a problem which forces 
the main character to struggle and make a de- 
cision. There sre many types of problems on 
all levels. Some may be merely implied. The 
resulting action may be physical, mentel or 
spiritual. The emphasis can be laid on mor- 
al, psychologicsl or simply emotional read- 
er interests. 


The main thing at this point is that fic- 
tion writers are tied as closely as any fea- 
ture or news writer to the basic Who? What? 
Where? When? Why? and How? It is the peculi- 
ar fascination of fiction that the last two 
are included& play a far more important part 
than they do in news reporting. Stories are 
more concerned with the internal and etern- 
al verities than with the outward happenings. 
That is the difference between fiction sto- 
ry-telling and non-fiction writing that has 
many facets. 


The second phase of a story is situation. 
Any combination of people, character traits, 
facts, and premises that are likely toresult 
in a dramatic explosion, can be defined "an 
interesting situation." Thus, something in 
a story hes happened. Therefore, something 
else is inevitably going to happen. The an- 
ticipation, the curiosity, and the suspense 
stirred up in the reader is what makes sto- 
ries popular. 


The reader knows that there is bound to be 
some kind of change in the balanced arrange 
ment of the forces. He wants to see it take 
place and understand the meaning of it. He 
wants to participate, watch the drama, & i- 
dentify himself with it. We grow and mature 
by observation, by exercising all of our in- 
stincts through reaction and response to our 
sense perceptions. All five of them. 


But a situation is loose, general. It is 
only potential. The material for some story 
that pricks our imagination and urges us on 
to be specific. The story-teller says to hin- 
self, "Here is s dramatic situation. I won- 
der what would happen if"...So he begins to 
fiddle with the characters, the facts, prem- 
ises, and conditions. He selects, eliminates, 
and intensifies. He does not photograph life 
slavishly. He uses his imagination. He in- 
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vents. 


Here is where the characters themselves in 
@ very real sense must take over. The writ- 
er gives them life, defines the situetionby 
his god-like power to endow the characters, 
attributes to them a certain trait, select- 
ing the time and the place, and otherwisein 
his capacity of stagemanager setting up the 
situation in the best possible manner so as 
to milk it dry of drama end significant im- 
plications. 


But once he has done all this, like every 
good director, or stagemanager, the author 
must withdraw to the wings and let the char- 
acters live the story to the fullest. If the 
story does not prove as effective as the au- 
thor intended and hoped, he msy ring down & 
revise the premises, then let the characters 
again take over. But while the reader reads 
the story, he must keep out of sight though 
always in 4 sense in control. 


This is the hardest thing for writers, al- 
most every writer, to do. They want to push, 
menoeuver the characters around. Theyd like 
to "make things happen." And that is why 
so many plots seem "wooden." It is just be- 
cause the author and not the characters are 
pulling the strings. That is where the bige 
est misconception of plot arises. The sauth- 
or cannot really "make" things happen. If he 
bears in mind that there is always a txo-way 
emotional relationship between his MC & all 
of the other characters with whom that chsr- 
acter becomes involved, he will have taken a 
great step forward in truly understanding & 
learning to use plot. 


For plot is merely the spect tie story that 
evolves from the general situstion. A clev- 
er dramatic writer interested in character- 
ization and theme, can evolve any number of 
plots from a good situation. The old school 
type of theatrical writer and/or producer & 
director could evolve only a few"sure-fire" 
scenes and climaxes, hilarious or dramatic, 
from certain universal and timeless "situs- 
tions.” A man and two women plus a bedroom; 
A triangle situation involving a hero and a 
scoundrel. In either case you inject action 
and conflict, pour on suspense, and allowit 
to boil up to a climax. Result: you have an 
entertaining cardboard plot. "Charleys aunt" 
or "Within the Law” or a million others. Or 
perhaps an old fashioned "horse opera". The 
old time actors used to have a number ofthe 
regular "plots” in their field at the end of 
their fingers and tongue. They could rattle 
these off in ad lib performances. It would 
wow the old ten, twenty, thirty sudiences.. 
But it was not real plotting. 


Good plotting is specific. But it "grows" 
naturally and uniquely out of situation and 
character. You can see a universal situation 
forming its roots. But no other story is ex- 
actly like it. No other writer could do it. 








REWRITE 


A NEWS NOTE AND SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS WRITERS AND THE POST OFFICE MESS 








WESTERN WORLD, Occident, Inc., 1826 Jeff- Millions of words have 





erson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is 2 
of world affairs & 
cultural discussion. It will be published in 
an English and French edition. The American 
one will be edited by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. a 


new high level magazine, 





Belgian non-profit corporation, it is spon- 
sored by men like Christian Herter and Adlai 





Stevenson, thirty of them from several wes- 


ern nations. 


"SOMETHING EXPLOITABLE". In the reprinted 
he wise comment of 
an experienced motion picture producer. The 
piece was first printed in the ROUNDUP, mage 
zine of the Western writers of America. 


article below we borrow 





In a sense Mr. Holt speaks for all editors 
in every type of medium. The principles that 
he expounds are not limited to any one medi 
um. They are the age-old fundamentals which 
every story-teller has formulated for hold- 
ing an audience whether it sits at his knee 
or holds one of his books or a magazine con- 
taining one of his stories. You and I & the 
other fellow must learn to exploit ideas. 


Something Exploitable 


By Nat Holt 


He seeks a straight line story 


with believable situations and characters. 


been expended on the pos- 
tal rates issue. There is 
a lot of sense in a por- 
tion of a letter printed 
in this column, that was 
written by C. E. Hanna of 
Northampton, Mass., or 
the N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 





The american people de 
serve a business-like re 
port, a balance sheet of 
the type every industri- 
al or banking firm gives 
its customers and stock- 
holders. 


Writers are interested 
in rates that wont drive 
them or their publishers 
out of business. Writers 
want a rate lower in cost 
than first class for mss 
Particulerly for bookmss 
(It costs 30¢ average to 
send a 5,000 word ms. out 
and get it returned.) I 
believe book mss. having 
no letter accompanying it 
can now be sent at book- 
rate. 8¢ for the lst 1b. 
and four cents beyond. ) 


REWRITE has disapprov- 
ed of the first proposi- 
tion above because it o- 
pens up opportunities for 
other professions and in- 

dustries to force 


Thoughts on P. O. 


To the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 

The net result of the Post 
Office debate of 1957 should 
not be an increase in postal 
rates unless there is more justi- 
fication than a proud parade of 
postal deficits. 

The public is entitled to 
know: (1) how much concealed 
tax for undeclared subsidies is 
included in postal rates; (2) 
whether the postal system is ef- 
ficient; (3) whether all postal 
services are necessary under 
modern conditions; (4) whether 
post offices could obtain non- 
posta] revenue. 

What is the revenue froth 
first-class mail? How much does 
it cost the Post Office to han- 
dle revenue first class and how 
much to handle franked first « 
class? What are the special 
costs of rural free delivery and 
city delivery in towns of 10,000 
or less? What are the costs 
end revenues for each other 
class of postal service? Is city 
delivery necessary at all in most 
smal] cities? Should not part of 
the cost of rural service be 
charged as farm subsidy? 

As small-town postmasters 
retire, why fill their places? Is 
not area postal administration 
both feasible and desirable? 

Is there any need for contin- 
aing the mail-order business at 
@ loss when banks are willing 
to undertake this service at 
lower cost to the public? Is 
there present need for postal 
savings? 

Why can the telephone com- 
pany with regulated rates, high- 
ly paid union labor, serious ob- 
solescence problems and large 
charges for interest on invested 
capital, provide its own build- 
ing. pay property and income 
taxes and make a profit while 
the Post Office with so many 
financial advantages still has a 
deficit? 





I have a great interest in Western lit- 
erature and a feeling of kinship with its 
authors and think it safe to say that 
the majority of Western novels eventual- 
ly cross my desk and I have made it a 
rule to read all of them. There are some, 
which after reading a third of the way 
through, I reject in my mind and do 
not finish. 

What I have always looked for and 
still continue to try and find, is a story 
that is straight line, with believable sit- 
uations and characters and has some 
substance that I feel will be exploitable. 
For example: If it is about a well-known 
historical character, then there is a 
chance that it could develop into a pic- 
ture that is readily saleable. 

To make this clearer, and to cite an 
example, the James boys did alright at 
the boxoffice. Then there is the other 
angle of the story being based on a well- 
known historical fact that would make 
it exploitable. As an example of this 
we have Custer and the battle of the 
Big Horn. The Pony ‘Express is another 
example of subject matter that is not 
only well known but has substance and 
excitement. 

Too many Western novels have been 
written with one idea only — lots of ac- 
tion and excitement, but no thought giv- 
en to proper development of characters. 


Maybe they make good reading but 
they don’t make good pictures. 

Then again we have a great many 
Western stories with too much plot, or 
shall we say too many plots. 

If the audience cannot believe a sit- 
uation or a character, you have lost an 
audience. Motion picture audiences are 
like baseball fans, they want to réot 
for someone. Therefore, when you give 
them a story where practically every- 
one is a heavy, they have no rooting in- 
terest. 

It is all very easy for anyone to criti- 
cize, but unless it is constructive crit- 
icism, it means nothing. I have tried to 
be constructive and hope that I have 
succeeded. 

I think one of the reasons the West- 
ern holds its popularity is the fact that 
the people who live a rather shut-in, city 
e istence see in the Western hero their 
image of the knight in shining armor 
that they would secretly like to be. I'm 
sure that millions of men have said, “Boy, 
would I like to be the fellow on that 
horse with a gun—riding the cut- 
throats down.” But the rider must seem 
real to them; not just the horse and the 
gun. 

Come on boys, let’s have more and 
better Westerns. They'll never die. 

«wwa» 
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special concessi- 
ons through. But the most important 
factor is that mss. however inferior 
in quality, are personal property. No 
professional writer wants to gamble, 
when he mails 4 ms. that may be worth 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars 


Third Class mail hes been the sub- 
ject of much argument. a lot of junk 
is undoubtedly transported ata loss. 
But many, possibly most, of the Lit- 
tle magazines rate as Third Class be 
cause the Second Class fee 1s consid- 
erably higher; or because these can't 
pay high costs of printing. They are 
mimeo or lithograph (offset) jobs. To 
rule them out of Second Class privi- 
leges is a ridiculous and outwornrml- 
ing. Reclassification is needed badly. 


Finally, where is freedom if a de- 
partment head can threaten Congress, 
and the american people? Mr. Summer- 
field's withholding of mail on short 
notice was blackmail, whatever moti- 
vations for good were behind it. It 
did a disservice to the cause he es- 
poused. It reflected on our good name! 








REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Ina Blanchard Bates 
Children's stories: STORY WORLD, JUNIORS 


Dorothy Holman 
Articles: ORGANIC GARDENING (2), FLOWER 


and GARDEN. 
Poem: STORYITIME. 


Marjorie S. Scheuer 
oems: e » Ce S. MONITOR. 
Helen Langworth 
article: of s, MONITOR (front page) Na- 
HUMANE REVInw, 























TIONAL Ev, and Grand Rapf{ds 
PRESS. 
Grace S. Scott 
rticle;: TEST. 
Poems: AM. BARD, QUICKSILVER, NEW ATHE- 
NAEUM (Summer), ° (2), en- 
ver POST. 


Mary. pangs 
cle: - Baptist Publication Society. 


Couplet: The ARCHER. 





Ruth Dillon Kiniry 
~ Articles: S5oston GLOBE (4). 








HOW NOT TO SELL AN EDITOR 





Here is a practical example of how not to 
sell editors. A foreign "cultural feature ser 
vice" recently sent us a sales letter asking 
us to buy articles, poems and stories writt- 
en by nationals of that country. A price of 
$15 was quoted, apparently for each feature 
in each category. 


How many mistakes in strategy do you find 
in such s campaign? Cover the rest of my com 
ment until you have made your own list. See 
how it compares? 


(1) We are not in the market for this ma- 
terial. A fact that shows the would-be sell- 
er is not familiar with his prospect's mar- 
ket. Not a complimentary approach. 


(2) Even the most sympathetic editor must 
hesitate to do business with a syndicate or 
agent outside the country. This is because, 
understandably enough, communication has to 
be by airmail. Even this entails long peri- 
ods of waiting. and payment of the fee will 
require additional expense in making it pay- 
able to a foreign correspondent. The mater- 
ial will thus prove more expensive than sim- 
ilar stuff from domestic writers. 





Rebecca Phillips 
article: The HIWAY. 
Story: The WAR CRY. 

Send in your news. 


THIS WILL STING YOU! 








Here is one of those problem 
half-truths. "A real pro is a 
guy who can do s good job when 
he does not feel like it, while 
an amateur can't when he does.” 


IMPORTANT! PLEASE READ 





The box on this page answers 
some questions obliquely writ- 
ers ask us many times 4 year & 
also discusses a controversial 
problem. All writers are sure- 
ly indebted to Mystery Writers 
of America for raising the ques- 
tion, end the Western Writers of 
America for spreading the dis- 
Gussion in the ROUNDUP, an el- 
ways readable and stimulating, 
ably edited professional maga- 
zine. 








There is some truth on eith- 
er side. The POST has long ex- 
plained that it buys all rights 
to protect its own use of first 
rights for 60 days. Book pub- 
lishers have a good desl of au- 
thority for believing that sec- 
ondsry rights are enhanced im- 


mensely by book publication on 
which the publisher loses mon- 


ey or only breaks even. 


All Rights Practice 
Deplored by MWA 


Here are some excerpts from a com- 
mittee report published in The Third 
Degree, Mystery Writers of America of- 
ficial organ: 

“Your committee deplores the practice 
of buying all rights, or buying any rights 
in a story that the particular purchasing 
magazine does not need or intend to 
use... 

“The slicks and the more respectable 
mystery-story magazines send contracts 
to authors in the form of separate docu- 
ments at the time of acceptance. Some 
magazines still follow the old pulp prac- 
tice of rubber-stamping the contract on 
the back of the check. Long ago the 
pulps discovered that the rubber- 
stamped check worked to the advantage 
of the publisher. The impression was 
often so weak that authors did not read 
the terms clearly. Also with a check in 
their hands, hungry authors would sign 
rather than argue .. . 

“In this connection we also wish to 
point out a general principle for which 
MWA has been fighting for many years, 
namely: That every author should de- 
mand that he be paid a specific price 
for each specific right he sells in his 
material. We grant each buyer the in- 
herent right to buy whatever rights he 
needs or wishes to use. But we feel that 
the author should sell one right for one 
price. He should know what he is selling, 
and for how much. It should be his privi- 
lege to refuse to sell any certain right 
for less than he deems it worth . . .” 

« wwa » 
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(3) Fee quoted is higher than 
most newspapers pay for feature 
material. It is also so low an 
average magazine editor who is 
not likely to pay a flat rate, 
but according to value to hin, 
would be scared off. 


(4) Fee is way out of line so 
far as poetry is concerned. The 
seller again shows ignorance of 
his potential market. 


(5) A generalized campaignis 
not suited to the individual & 
personal relationships necess- 
ary to sell various types ofm- 
terial in the American market. 


(6) This syndicated material 
to a considerabl extent has to 
compete with publicity materi- 
al (travel stuff, to cite only 
one example) that can be pick- 
ed up for little or nothing. 


(7) Some of the writers list- 
ed are well known professional 
authorities. Many editors would 
prefer to do business with them 
direct. and would feel however 
patriotic their motives, there 
must be something queer abouta 
deal that finds the writingfor 
a pittance, and possibly being 
forced to lose a commission on 
even this small sum. 


The background of the "deal” 
needs greater clarification. 











REWRITE 


A NOTE ON FIRST NOVELISTS 





Young novelists may take heart from a set 
of statistics released by Doubleday & Co.In 
the last five years this house has publish- 
ed 40 first novels. (More probably than many 
other book firms.) The average sale of these 
first novels turned out to be 4,654 copies. 
This is considered a very good record in to 
dey's market. 





Two further facts are of interest. 
can authors wrote 28 of the stories. Brit- 
ish writers followed with seven; three were 
French, and one each Italian and South Afri- 
can. And there was practically no limit ina 
wide range of subject-matter. Doubleday & Co. 
has a long record of publishing numerous new 
writers in their first experience as novel- 
ists. But this shows that anyone witha good 
story and the ability to say something well 
does have an excellent chance. 


ameri- 





It would be interesting for the publisher 
to follow up this report in five years with 
another showing how many of these young nov- 
elists have followed through with succeeding 
books, and what the record is then on sales, 
I am willing to bet that the number of eauth- 
ors will have declined sharply and their av- 
erage sale, though it will have risen, wont 
be spectacular. 


RECENT MARKET NEWS 


Canadian Almanec & Directory, Beatrice Lo- 
gan, e Copp ark Publishing Co., 495 Welk 
ington St., West, Toronto 2B, Canada. $1l.. 
Contains directories of Canadian newspapers, 


magazines, book publishers, redio stations, 
and a great deal of other valuable date. 





abngcos Press, Nashville 2, Tenn., offers 
the Abingdon Award of $10,000 outright, and 
$2,500 atvanve on royalties for the book ms. 
(poetry and fiction excluded) that will mak 
the "greatest contribution in the opinionof 
the judges to the Christian faith & Christ- 
ian living among all people.” It is offered 
approximately every two years. 


A certificate of intention must be filed. 
Deadline for this: Sept. 1, 1957. The Con- 
test itself closes: March 1, 1958. 





Christian Writers' Market Handbook, Christ- 
ian Writers’ Institute, 55 S. Wacker Dn,Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. gl. Lists 186 markets. 





CWI's CHRISTIAN AUTHOR reports: COVENANT 
TRA , covenant Press, 5101 North Francis- 
co Ave., Chicago 25, Ill., is a new magazine 
for junior-intermediate readers. It replac- 
ed CROSSROADS in December. 


YOUTH FOR CHRIST, 109 N. Cross St., Wheat- 
on, IiIl., Is now appearing in a new size (8 
x 11). Slanted toward the teen, college and 
up-to-30 years age group. But it will havea 
number of new features. Congratulations. 





on 


DO YOU THINK OF TH READERS? 





Do you ever think of the readers you mst 
be writing for if you approach writing ser- 
iously? I don't mean do you try to slant in 
& slavishly imitative way the style you find 
or think you find in some magazine you want 
to hit? I mean rather do you ever stop tore- 
alize that if you are lucky, someone may be 
reading the copy you write? Do you wonder @ 
bout them? Do you try to "talk” to them, as 
i? they were real people whom you know orcan 
see in front of you? 


The word "you" is considered the most im- 
portant one of all by advertising experts. A 
copy writer tries to achieve intimacy, that 
personal approach that makes every reader be 
lieve the messege is just for him. All ad- 
vertisers try to achieve 4 certain style in 
their copy. But if they do not talk the lan- 
guage that their readers understand any adv. 
is a waste of time. That's why they go to great 
lengths to bridge the gap. They use a collo- 
quial phrase, or popularize a technical one 
to give their message authority. 


By talking your story over, you gain that 
sense of the intimate and personal. Read the 
stories in slick magazines and see how many 
of them use a conversational opening and by 
that I do not mean dialogue. I do mean some 
device that insinuates the author is speak- 
ing to the reader. Many suthors take elabo- 
rate pains to create the illusion that they 
are story-tellers sitting in the same roon, 
with their readers grouped around their knee 
listening to the story unroll. 


The "I" viewpoint, the MC thinking & feel- 
ing, talking aloud to herself, so to speak, 
are among the best devices. But the author, 
if he is skilful, can tell the story, doing it 
in a special language of action: anecdotes, 
scenes, and words or phrases that bring all 
the characters to life in front of the read- 
er. This is a kind of paradox, because most 
every inexperienced writer "tells" his sto- 
ry instead of showing it in terms of action 
The difference is that the professional has 
the gift for gusto. He shows the story, yet 
at the same time speaks confidentially to a 
reader. He does not speak didactically, but 
rather as a story-teller. The story excites 
him emotionally. He fills up inside till he 
is like to bust. He has to share his excite 
ment. 


Perhaps the secret is that he knows how to 
visualize. He makes the reader "see" a sto- 
ry as if he were right there on the scene & 
were experiencing it himself. But this isrt 
a matter of the eyes alone. The great story- 
teller usesall of the senses. He makes each 
reader see, and hear, touch and taste, even 
smell the story's action. In a word he him- 
self feels the story with his own quivering 

lses. And so he conveys that emotional ex- 
Sitenent in a colorful and personal manner. 


The reader becomes more than a spectator. 
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NEW MARKETS FOR FILLERS 





Why Not? Duncan MacDonald, YANKEE, Dublin, 
Ve ey a new filler short column, ta il- -piece 
to Miss MacDonald's "At Home in New England" 
feature. Pays $2 for each home help sugges- 
tion used. (Used four in the March issue, & 
each took only about 10 to 30 words!) Miss 
MacDonald is director of the "Home and Food 
Show" on the Yankee Network (radio). 





RURAL REPORT, The C. S. MONITOR, 1 Norway 
St., Boston » “W6ss., recently announced 4 
payment of $3 for each filler idea it uses. 
These to be concerned with better living on 
farms. "Intercom," "Step Saver," and one a- 
bout « "Work Organizer” are suggestions. 





Both YANKEE and The MONITOR accept filler 
contributions in other departments. 





DOWN EAST, Duane Doolittle, Camden, Me.,is 
a market for filler material for its colum 
entitled "It Happened Down East." It pays g5 
for "each previously unpublished anecdote or 
story accepted for this department.” 


It also uses material for D. E Enterprise. 


Avalon, Lilith Loraine, alpine, Texas, is 


planning a Poetry Market Book. It is expect 
ed to be issued th 1957. INDISPENSABLE will 
be the title. $1 before publication. after 
publication, $1.50. 





FLAME, same address, has absorbed the AV- 


ALON NewS, and will, "Sta rting with its Spring 
[958 Tssue, then pay $2 for all poems except 


those in the humor department.” 
it is explained, 
prizes. 


The latter, 
receive book and some cash 


Avalon Poets! & Editors' Conference, July247 





"Educational Exchange Grants” U. S. Dep't. 
of State Publication 6501, Sup't. of Docu- 
ments, G. P. C., Washington a De Us, Lene 
A very useful factual bulletin about the in- 
ternational Education Exchange Service. 








Geraldine Rhoads, who staffed for Bill at 
at the first Clark University Conference, is 
now an associate editor at LaDIES' HOME JOUR- 
NAL. 











ELLERY QUEEN'S BMYSTZRY Magazine has stopp 
ed for this year its annual contest. Mystery 
Writers of america editorialized in its mage 
azine, I EGREs, that appeal and worth- 
whileness or the contest in bringing in ef- 
fective mss. has deteriorated in 12 years. 








Universal Copyright Convention. Mexico 
and m2cuador have roti tied the convention. a 


total of 24 countries have ratified. 


Mississippi Valle stone ee 
Dr. Chase C. Mooney, Histor Tndiane 


oé 1,00 for a study . “phawaaiee 
thee $¢°) fis First compe th tion will close 
Auge 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR THE NEWS 





Western Writers of America is putting on a 
hard driving campaign to sell "Roundup," to 
tv advertisers as an anthology and “package” 
network show. An actual demonstration show, 
backed by high power selling methods, is now 
going the rounds under the Morris Agency, the 
largest "packager" of shows (it represents, 
we are told, some 60 tv shows.) 








It is pleasant in a day of so many money- 
squeezes to see:‘a writers' organization do- 
ing such an aggfessive and intelligent task 
of selling writing. The ROUNDUP, the month- 
ly magazine of WWA, 6205 Bast Pina, Tucson, 
Arizona, (Leslie Bisenwein, ed., $2.50, per 


year) is a very newsy, readable publication. 


Stadium Publishing, Robert 0. Erisman, ed, 
announces suspension with the June issuesof 
it Western pulps. Erisman, who plans to aid 
writers in classes and individually by mail, 
gave high praise to the writers who allowed 
him at the last to reprint their stuff with 
no payment in a vain effort to get him over 
the crisis. 


POSSE, Davis Zenther, 8511 Sunset Blvd.., 
Los Angeles 46, Cal. A new Western, it uses 
robust, virile man's fiction 1,500 to 5,000 
words. Payment at "going pulp rates.” 





If "Roundup" sells as a tv show, the pre- 
liminary agreement with Mesa Productions is 
for a minimum rate of $800 per story, rights 
calling for a half-hour filmed tv show. All 
other rights remain the property of authors, 
and payments on re-runs are Screen Writers' 
Guild fees. WWA gets a substan paymen 
also. and the author to get good presentatim 
and credit. That is a good deal. 


The Mediaeval Acade of America, 1430 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge oe Wass., isa learn- 
ed society. It is not a market. But it does 
publish SPECULUM, a quarterly magazine, and 
it has pu quite a few books scholar- 
ly in nature. It was founded in 1925. Mem- 


bership is open to all persons interested in 
mediaeval studies. 


St. Joseph Magazine, Fr. Albert, 0. S. B, 
St. Benedict, Ore., rearranged its poetryin 
the March issue attractively as a full page 
on the inside front cover. Bill quickly com- 
mended the editor. Fr. Albert replied: "We 
have lots of trouble finding room for poet- 
ry in our new layout precluding hangovers in- 
to the back of the book. Hence the page of 
poems to feed the well-known desire of so 
many feminine readers. We hope to be able to 
continue the practice." 





Note: if more poetry lovers would jog ed- 
itors with a reminder that poetry is read & 
both written and appreciated by men as wellas 
women, there would be more poetry markets. I 
suggest you take pen in hand today. Editors 
shape their books by what readers demand. 








REWRITE 


IDEAS FOR THE RELIGIOUS WRITER 





A conference for radio and tv broadcasters 
was held in Boston recently by Westinghouse 


Broadcasting Co. Religious programs occupi- 
ed the attention of one workshop. The dir- 
ector of tv for the National Council, Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., er rews, of- 


fered some interesting fundamental ideas. 








"What do we say and to what audience do we 
reach?...We can preach, we can teach or also 
we can evangelize, we can inform, or we can 
creste a climate of public opinion. We have 
done all with certsin reservations, but most- 
ly we have concentrated on the last two." He 
also pointed out that it is to the unchurch 
ed whom the Council directs its sppesal. This 
audience, obviously may or may not be hook- 
ed in on Sunday mornings, a time churches do 
not favor. 


Other points that came out were that pro- 
fessional quality is important, but a local 
angle is preferred by some stations for ap- 
peal value. On the other hand stations pri- 
marily deal with denominations instead of an 
individual church. This is important for an 
author seeking to market a program idea. 


Rev. Walter L. Flaherty, director for the 
Catholic Archdiocesan Television Center, in 
Boston, stressed the dual sim of their pro- 
grams was to portray both the life and lit- 
urgy of the church. And in addition to mak- 
ing these appealing, the aim was to achieve 
showmanship. Jewish programs, according toa 
producer for the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York City, Milton Krents, is to make 
non-Jews familar with Judaism and to remind 
Jews of their heritage. 











Writers in the religious fields can think 
about these different facets of their comn- 
on problems with profit. The fundamentals in 
dealing with them are practically the same, 
whatever the media or the special denomina- 
tion may be. 


Writers, and some editors, too, sometimes 
make the mistake of thinking that readers in 
the religious press are different from those 
who read non-religious publications. They're 
not, though there is often a liberal & con- 
servative wing. To overdo the religious em- 
phasis is like "writing down” to children in 
the juvenile magazines. In both cases read- 
ers quickly spot the distortion anc the re- 
lisnce on s pen dipped in propaganda. Mere- 
ly to use the cliche phrase or the outworn, 
and hence meaningless thinking of any creed 
or denomination, is to lose emotionslized vi- 
tality and spiritual authority. 


Actors know, having learned by sad exper- 
ience, that they cannot merely memorize the 
lines, and then read them without thinking, 
end even more, feeling their significsnce.. 
Yet that is what many writers and ministers 
do. Anyone who writes for the religious mar- 
kets must have ideas, and believe in them. 
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SOME PRACTICAL MARKET TALK 





In picking a subject to write about it is 
always wise to write for as large a group of 
readers as possible. It gives you more room 
to turn around in when you come to sell the 
piece. Conversely, if you have a ms. to sell, 
don't overlook the highly specialized, off- 
trail magazines. There msy be one you never 
hesrd of that will be delighted with youri- 
dea. Some rewriting may be required. but no 
ms. is ever dead so long as you sidestep the 
dreary, but inescapable, task of "digging", 
of eternally keeping one eye open for right 
markets for your hard-to-sell "children". 


The SCHOOL MUSICIAN, Forrest L. McAllist- 
er, as nton e, Joliet, Ill. Thisis 
a new address. (It is also an example of an 
unusual market most writers would never know 
existed. But Helen Johnson, s member of the 
Long Beach Writers ub, has sold to it on 
several occassions. «ith pictures included.) 





It's a good idea when you run across some 
of these off-trail markets, to "nail ‘em down” 
in your personel file. Because the chances, 
you can bet, of seeing them mentioned often 
in the writers' magazines or market reports 
published in book form, sre infinitesimal. It 
is one of life's most exaspereting stories, 
any experienced writer can tell you, to have 
a hazy recollection of having read about an 
opportune market for a special ms. that has 
come back, and not be able to run it down— 
especially if there is time value involved! 


COMPACT, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., NYC 17 which 
terms itself "the young people's digest” is 
a reprint magazine. Its rejection slip says 
"we buy previously published material suit- 


able to our market.” Writers overlook this. 


The LION, 209 N. Michigan ave., Chicagol, 
Ill., is a man's magazine, 1,500 word arti- 
cles. Pays 5¢ a word. Wendell Tozer, senior 
editor, signs his rejection slips. 


Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, editor of TEENS a 
Baptist youth publication, is assuming "ed- 
itorship of The LINK, 122 Maryland Ave., N. 
E., Washington 2, D. C., beginning June 15." 





Larry is a very friendly editor. Elva and 
I tramped Old Sturbridge Village with himeat 
the Christien Editors’ and Writers’ Confer- 
ence there Last fall. Both Thanos & The LINK 


Will need to be studied for changes of pol- 
icy. 





The LINK is interested in both fiction and 
articles ror "young men and women in milit- 


ary service." 


New Subscriber. Some time ago Elva gave s 
poetry program, "Fun With the Poets," in a 
nearby town. Mrs. Ernest F. Kidhardt,a mem- 
ber of the audience, was prompted to thinks 
bout writing. Now she has joined the WS fom 
iy, and already has a sale, an article that 

s sleted for publication. 








REWRITE 


A LESSON IN THINKING THROUGH 





One of the most useful bits of know-how I 
have picked up for myself is the matter of a 
simple yardstick. Whenever I come toa prob- 
lem I ask myself, what are the two extremes 
of this question? Does the hero give up, or 
does he win? Is it Red's story or Dorothy's? 
Should I write this story very short, medi- 
um or long? On the one hand ---? On the oth 
er ---? 


The point is I try to get the picture and 
size up the two alternatives. Actually, the 
situation is broader than that. It is some- 
what like the spectrum, which is broken up, 
running, as practically everyone knows, from 
red, orange and yellow to green, blue, pur- 
ple and so back to red. Red and purple, nat- 
urally, are the two extremes. In between are 
the major differences we have mentioned But 
like the compass, these can be further brok- 
en down. Red, red-orange, orange-red, etc. 


Aspectrum is a series of qualifying tran- 
sitions. You move one degree at a time, one 
step leads to another and before your eyes, 
without your scarcely realizing it, "black" 
changes to "white". Change is the real bas- 
is of drama. But change that is suggested & 
then does not come up, can be just as dran- 
atic. The hero enters a scene swearing he's 
going to kill the villain, and at the final 
moment he does not, perhaps does the direct 
opposite, makes friends with him. But in the 
space between these two extremes, he's been 
tested and made his great decision. 


If you can enclose a scene, a story, or a 
decision on a technical matter concerning a 
story between the two poles, so to speak, a 
problem greatly simplifies itself. Then you 
can work out the details. Thinking through, 
turning this convenient yardstick over inmy 
mind, has simplified and solved so many ex- 
traordinary problems for me. I have come to 
realize it is almost the cornerstone of the 
work I do with writing and in helping other 
writers. 


It has become automatic for me to think in 
these terms whenever I face a decision on a 
technical problem, or a detail of plot. That 


is why I try to get all the facts, to set up, 
the two poles and then work out the various 


steps between. It is why I lay so much stress 
on the inter-play of characters and the un- 
derstanding of emotional relations. If you 
have a situation involving two persons, you 
really have two extremes, or you ought taa 
thinks one way, B another. A scene 


ing now red, now green or purple, or a mix- 
ed shading in between the primary colors, It 
is the same with a dramatic scene. Let's say 
one character wants Harold to stay on at the 
old family farm, another wishes him to go to 
the city. The scene poses the problem, sets 
up the suspensive question for the listener 
or reader as to which way the needle is go- 
ing ultimately to spin. But it does not ir- 
revocably point one way or the other immed- 
iately. It slithers tentatively towards one 
extreme, then the other as the two charact- 
ers battle it out and seek to dominate with 
their emotions and wills. 


The good writer has worked out all the an- 
gles of a dramatic scene, all the arguments 
pro and con. He knows that Martha will tri- 
umph in the end and that Harold will decide 
to go the city. But he does not let his au- 
dience know that until the last possible mo- 
ment. He teases the reader, telling him the 
needle is certainly going to point at red & 
then saying, but no, there it goes in the di- 
rection of purple. One argument or emotion- 
al pressure sends it all the way over toor 
ange, the next back to blue. and so it goes 
like a battle in a football game that moves 
from one 40-yard line to the opponents' 10- 
yard line, etc. 


At WCS House we have many battle royals— 
when tec t) problems arise. A story per- 
haps ends tragically. Elva and I analyze it 
objectively and discuss the possibilities— 
often face to face with the author ina per- 
sonal conference. The two poles are set up. 
We say, "Of course, you can't sell frustra- 
tion to a slick magazine." The author coun- 
ters with the fact that her ending is real- 
istic or artistic. We say, "Well, how can we 
effect a compromise between you and the ed- 
itor?" We explore the possible half-way mees 
ures between tragedy and the conventionaliz 
ed happy ending. We decide whether we're pure 
ly interested in a sale, or an artistic and 
satisfying creative project. The author and 
Elve and I decide how much we wish to fight 
for what the author wants. 


Sometimes, we find a way out that is good 
in everyone's opinion; sometimes we do not. 
Helen Hayes told us once about a play which 
at one tine or another had 16 endings. The 
one finally adopted was a stop-gap one that 
pleased nobody. Sometimes, you can rephrase 
the implications, charge the scene or story 
with overtones that achieve the author's i- 
dea without frightening the audience away. A 
trick like that is creative writing, whether 
those behind the scenes actually do 





develops as these two rub one anoth 
er and the outcome of the scene is 
pushed in one direction or another 


But that raises still another as 
pect of this yardstick. In a spec- 
trum you move all the way across— 





Failure to hit the 
bullseye is never the 
fault of the target. To 
improve your aim 
improve yourself. 
—Arland. 


any of the writing or not. But it's 
achieved only by everyone discussing 
all the possibilities, kicking this 
particular idea around and "filling 
in" all the variations of the spec- 
trum. 








from one pole to the other. But a 


GOOD BUSINESS. 


Perhaps I have shown you how Elva 





color organ that mixes color even- 
ly, can move back and forth, choos- 


This means you! 


and I use this very valuable "yard- 
stick and work out our problems. 





REWRITE 


STORIES ARE MORAL CONFLICTS 





One of the defects we notice most often in 
the short stories we read in ms. is a fail- 
ure to make the reader see the human values 
involved in the situation. It is not enough 
to tell a story, or even to give the proper 
characterization. The reader desires to see 
clearly in his mind's eye the psychological 
and moral values. Even in the pulpiest pulp 
story we ardently wish to see the good tri- 
umph over evil. It can be seriously argued, 
I think, that every story contains toacer- 
tain extent the inevitable and well nigh u- 
niversal clash between good and evil. As we 
make this (1) visible and (2) convincing, we 
add greatly to the pleasure of the reader. 


Let me illustrate by referring to a story 
I read recently. Purposely, I shall attempt 
to blur the specific plot in order to place 
greater emphasis on the situation and those 
universal values that appear only if sever- 
al writers can apply the principle to their 
own stories. For that is what we try always 
to do in discussing stories in REWRITE; the 
value lies in bringing out the underlying & 
basic principle, which all writers can thus 
use in revising their own stories. 


Briefly, the story concerned a girl's un- 
easy mind when she realizes that she is not 
in love with her fiance or the man strange- 
ly enough, who has cleared her mind for her 
in an unexpected and casual wooing, lasting 
only a few days during the course of a trip 
across the continent. Now this is a dramat- 
ic reversal of a deep and supposedly tender 
relationship. It happens that the oddman is 
@ knave purely interested in satisfying his 
own material ambitions and gratifying a mo- 
mentary outpouring of personal vanity. This 
does not vitieatea true basic theory that any 
such situation is a highly complex one. The 
reader will obviously wish to see the rela- 
tions between all of the characters explor- 
ed rather thoroughly. Whatever the girl de- 
cides to do is going to affect not only her 
own life, but also those of the two men. 


Now what actually happened? The author to 
a fairly vivid degree etched in the realis- 
tic details of the physical background. She 
made us feel the uncertainty of a young wo- 
man shaken by the unsettling experience and 
realizing that she is only just awakening— 
in terms of her emotional life. The author 
did not make us feel, however, the complex- 
ity of the gituetion: the girl's responsibil 
ity to her:fiance, the advances and retreat 
from the new lover. Ch, yes, we did see the 
girl worrying in the privacy of her mind, re 
flecting about the situation. But as for the 
overtones and implications that should have 
abounded in every scene, they simply weren't 
there. 


The author contented herself with long im 
effective scenes that developed the doubts, 
the fears and "come-to-realize”™ rationaliz- 
ings of the girl. But the pull of the alter 


Ed 


nating desires on the girl simply never did 
get dramatized in the scenes with the hand- 
some Hollywooa lcver. 


Actually, the fiance never appears in the 
story. He doesn't need to, although some of 
the conflict could be greatly tightened up, 
if there was some indication that the fiance 
loved his sweetheart and would fight to keep 
her. A letter or telegram from the fiance at 
@ moment when the villain was exerting hard 
pressure on the girl would dramatize the two 
forces pulling on the girl's emotions. That 
is the secret of good story-telling: to al- 
ternate the positive stimuli of the forces, 
not by having the MC reflect about them, but 
through their appearing in definite, specif- 
ic scenes between the characters. Suppose, 
for instance, that the Hollywood glamour boy 
was in the midst of his act: urging the girl 
to go to Hollywood ana take a screen test.A 
parlor car porter appears—with the telegram 
from the fiance. The girl looks at it, says 
her fiance loves her, wouldn't want hertobvea 
screen idol. 


The talent scout would immediately try to 
drive a wedge between the sweethearts. What 
about you?" he would ask. He'd tell her that 
@ girl haa her own life to live; if she al- 
lowed a man to dominate her and crowd out e 
naturel and necessary right of self-expres- 
sion, love would soon fly out the window. A 
nice guy, you see, the wolf, just consider- 
ing her interests with no thought of his! A 
girl would have to react to that. The read- 
er would certainly wish to see that. So, we 
are led on to the next scene: the girl par- 
rying the scout, seeks the wise old lady in 
the next cheir. Oh, dear, she wails, I have 
never had e chance to reslly live. I do not 
know whether I want to be a screen actress, 
but I'd like to have time to find out. The 
old lady comforts her, but tells her she is 
the only one who can live her life for her. 
And then the wolf comes fawning egain. and 
so with increasing suspense the reader gets 
drawn on and on, right up to the climactic, 
dramatic moment when the scout refuses todo 
a good deed and a couregeous one. His choice 
is the mean, selfish, materialistic one in- 
stead of the unselfish, idealistic one. The 
heroine sees the light, makes her own deci- 
sion. She knows that she loves her fiance & 
and that life with him will give her the a- 
wakening to life that she craves, and which 
her spirit needs. Decision through action. 


But do you see the difference? Now we sre 
coneerned with the inner realities. The ov- 
ertones and implications of every act ofall 
the characters in relation to esch of those 
others he or she rubs up against, are shown 
and used in live scenes for a strong editor 
ial purpose. The author knows clearly whathe 
thinks about these characters and what will 
surely happen in certain exigencies. But he 
keeps hands off and lets the characters run 
themselves into the ground or win the read- 
ers' respect. But now it is character & re- 
ection under fire that count. Not looks. 





REWRITE 


A WORD OR TWO ABOUT AGENTS 





Two writers raised questions about acquir 
ing an agent recently. The first reported a 
friend had submitted a novel to four agents 
and had been turned down by all of them. Obvi- 
ous reason might have been of course a weak 
ms. Itwasa first novel. But I looked at the 
list of the agents and pointed out that two 
of them were top rank houses accustomed us- 
ually to handle only selling writers. Inci- 
dentally, one of these originally specializ 
ed originally in plays. Another was 4 smalt 
agency, but its primary interest is in mage 
zine sales. And the fourth, the smallest of 
all and es very good woman agent, handles on- 
ly a small list of regular clients. She adds 
perhaps one or two new writers every two or 
three years. Therefore, if the ms. was sal- 
able, the writer in question need not be dis- 
couraged. 


Many writers make the mistake of thinking 
that if they can get an agent their trouble 
will be over. Thisis notthe fact. Even if an 
agent takes them on, he or she may not sell 
the ms. And some agents, even good ones, do 
not report for up to a year unless they can 
send some good news. This is naturally very 
disconcerting. But these agents go one bas- 
is that they use their time and office per- 
sonnel to sell rather than write letters to 
authors. 


Getting an agent is just like uncoveringa 
market. You have to approach the right one, 
at the right time. Many agents specialize in 
@ particular field, or are departmentalized 
so that one of their assistants may actual- 
ly handle your script. Very few of the rec- 
ognized and reputable agents accept clients 
"off the street." In other words, you won't 
get far with them unless you come recomment 
ed by: a selling writer, an editor,a recog- 
nized teacher of writing, or someone like us 
whose knowledge of markets and mss. is con- 
sidered good. We are able to recommend some 
writers because agents know we will sift the 
unsalable out and only send them clients we 
believe may definitely be promising & prof- 
itable. 


A word of caution. The advs. in the maga- 
zines for writers are no place to look for a 
good agent. Very few reputable agents adver- 
tize. The WRITER, like REWRITE which doesnt 
accept any advs., refuses advertising offer- 
ed it by any agents. and the very few sell- 
ing agents who do advertise, handle Largely 
paperbacks and the smaller markets. Most, if 
not all, of the advs. represent fee-charging 
"critic-agents”" The great majority of these 
are not agents since they derive most or all 
of their income from criticizing, revizing, 
or editing mss., not selling then. 


If you wish to find an agent and research 
on their specialities, we advise you strong 


ly to get hold of a copy of The Literary Mar 
ket Place. It's available at many Sublts T 
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braries, or from its publisher, R. R. Bowk- 
er Co., 62 West 45th St., NYC 36. Its list 
of agents is the most dependable I know. If 
you wish to inquire of us, we will give you 
the best advice we can. We are not agents & 
we much prefer to keep writers out of seri- 
ous trouble rather than to get them out af- 
ter they unoonsciously wade into it. 


But no inexperienced writer needs to feel 
that lack of an agent handicaps him. agents 
get slightly quicker service from editors & 
the mss. get perhaps a bit more going over. 
But only because editors know mss. arriving 
from reputable agents have been screened. I 
know of several border-line agents who dort 
get this consideration from editors. Because 
after all the writer gets judged on his ms. 
not the big name of his agent. Readers nev- 
er see the name of the agent on the table of 
contents. They consider only the quality of 
what they read. 


Winona Strachan, whose first book closely 
tie nw s year's arrival of the sec- 
ond Mayflower at Plymouth, was published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., is a living proof writ- 
ers do not need an agent. The timeliness of 
her material was enough to make a publisher 
rush it into print in six month's time. Ov- 
er a long period of time we have watched any 
number of other members of the WCS Family go 
out & hit markets at every level without the 
benefit of any agent. The secret of success 
merely being that they made their mss. time 
ly and exciting reading. And also that they 
dug painstakingly for the best possible mar- 
ket. And after all that is what agents usu- 
ally get paid for doing for you. Their only 
advantage is merely a little more experieme 
and concentrated knowledge of markets. But 
the personal acquaintance with editors that 
envious writers give them credit for, is of 
course vastly over-rated. Because when your 
chips are down, it is you and your ms. that 
sell the editor, not friendship for an agent. 
If you don't make the material good, the best 
agent in the world can't sell it or even try 
to give it away! 





Now the second writer I referred to asked 
about an agent who claimed he could sell to 
syndicates and small, out-of-the-way markets 
most writers do not cultivate. The give-away 
in this deal was the markets he boasted the 
writers he represented sold to. They pay up 
to $50 or at most $100. Mostly much less. No 
real agent could afford to work for commis- 
sions of $3 or $5, unless everthing miracu- 
lously sold the first time out. If they did 
not, the mss. that did not sell would quick 
ly absorb the profits of the few that did & 
this agent would soon be in bankruptcy. Al- 
though his circular did not mention any fee 
I am certain one would appear in the course 
of correspondence. 


The thing writers need to do is not to be 
excited by the thought of a sale, but to add 
up the logic of a situation. Agents do that. 





